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Do you want to challenge yourself 
and experience New York City as you 
never have before? 

MAKE YOUR 
RUN MATTER 

Run with the TransAlt 
TCS New York City Marathon 
fundraising team for safer streets! 


Fundraise for TransAlt and get guaranteed entry to the 

TCS NEW YORK CITY MARATHON 

on November 3, 2019 

Visit transalt.org/marathon or 
e-mail info@transalt.org for more 
information on how to sign up 



JOIN HUNDREDS 
OF VISION ZERO 
PROFESSIONALS 

from across the country to 
discuss cutting edge 
policies and technologies 
for our streets 


OCTOBER 10-11, 2019 


TRANSPORTATION 

ALTERNATIVES 
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PUBLISHERS' LETTER 

A City Back in Gear 


N ear the end of the 1976 film “all the 
President’s Men,” the Washington Post reporters 
Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein meet with their 
editor, Ben Bradlee. They have been breaking the Watergate 
story bit by bit for months, and they’re exhausted. 

“You’re probably pretty tired,” Bradlee tells them. “Go on 
home. Get a nice hot bath. Rest up; fifteen minutes. Then get 
your asses back in gear.” 

We have a similar way of operating here at Transporta¬ 
tion Alternatives. The Watergate investigation would alter 
American democracy forever and make the careers of the two 
young reporters, but in that moment, they were just trying to 
get through the next thing on their list. We get it. In the battle 
to reclaim New York City’s streets, our to-do list is always a 
mile long, but we’re betting that all those tiny advances will 
add up to a radical transformation. 

Take the fight for speed safety cameras. One of the many 
steps it took to protect every school in New York City from 
speeding drivers was riding an Amtrak train to Albany with 
members of Families for Safe Streets. They wanted to be in 
the room, applying pressure to the last minute before the 
Senate and Assembly voted on the bill to bring speed safety 
cameras to 750 school zones around the city. En route to the 
state capital, when we knew the bill was nearly sure to pass, 
Families for Safe Streets members wanted to know: What’s 
J next? 

- Take a moment, we wanted to say, to savor this long- 

fought-for change. But the vote on congestion pricing would 
be decided in the next 10 days, so instead it was, “Rest up; 
fifteen minutes.” 

Right there on the train, another step was added to the 
list. Families for Safe Streets members pulled out our deck 
of stats about the massive safety boon that comes with con¬ 
gestion pricing, and started to prepare. In Albany, as they 
thanked their legislators for ayes vote on speed cameras, they 
also pressed them to pass congestion pricing the following 
week. 


Getting right back in gear worked. The speed camera bill 
passed. Then, days later, congestion pricing followed. In just 
a few weeks of legislative activity, the future of transporta¬ 
tion in New York City took a big step away from the car. Now, 
if you want to speed near a city school, you are more likely 
than ever to face swift and undiscerning punishment. If you 
want to drive into gridlocked central Manhattan, you will 
have to pay—making it far less likely that most people will. 

All the little steps it took to reach these remarkable chang¬ 
es are too numerous to count. It was 1990 when advocates 
from Transportation Alternatives first pitched the idea for 
congestion pricing in Fewer Cars, A More Livable City—a. 
four-year plan to reduce car use by 20 percent in Manhat¬ 
tan’s Central Business District, and by five percent citywide. 
In the intervening 29 years, there were countless times when 
a TransAlt activist made a sign, or worked a street corner 
with a petition, or offered to carry the public-address system 
to the rally. The fight for speed cameras was shorter—just 
about four years—but TransAlt activists have made a million 
little steps in a hurry. 

These two campaigns were built on thousands of hours 
of effort, thousands of activists chipping in, and a ton of 
persistence. And each accomplishment will fundamentally 
transform our streets. You did this—in little ways and big 
ones, with your time, your donations, and your voice. And you 
should be proud. We certainly are. 

So, rest up; fifteen minutes. And then—well, you know- 
back in gear! These streets are not going to transform them¬ 
selves, and it is going to take a lot more steps to create the city 
that all New Yorkers need and deserve. 



Sincerely, 

Q OU^_ j^cY^drj- 

Ellen McDermott 

Interim Co-Executive Director 


Sincerely, 



Marco Conner 

Interim Co-Executive Director 
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VACCARO& WHITE 


REPRESENTING INJURED CYCLISTS 
AND OTHER CRASH VICTIMS 


Adam White has represented New York cyclists, 
pedestrians and other crash victims for over twenty years, 
and has tried dozens of cases to a jury's verdict. Adam has 
been a Transportation Alternatives member and donor since 
1995, and serves on the Legal Affairs Committee of the 
League of American Bicyclists. He has been an avid cyclist 
for over 25 years and com mutes regularly by bicycle. 



StGVG Vaccaro was described bythe New York 
Law Journal in2016as "perhaps NewYork City's best- 
known lawyer advocate for bicyclist and pedestrian 
rights." Steve helped win enactment of the Right of Way 
Law, imposing criminal penalties on careless drivers. Steve 
serves on the Advisory Council of Transportation 
Alternatives, as Advocacy Coordinator for the Five 
Borough Bicycle Club, and is the founder and a Board 
Mem ber of StreetsPAC, the cyclists' and pedestrians' 
political action committee. 



Proud Sponsors Since 1998 of the TA Century 

Visit VaccaroandWhitG.com or call 212-577- 
3040 to learn more about our representation 
and advocacy for crash victims 

Attorney Advertising—future results not guaranteed 
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Fixing Bikes and Bad Days 

Profile of Bicycle Mechanic and Shop Owner 
Camille Raneem 


The First Step to One Less Car 

Milestones for Biking and Walking in New York 


Walking in the City with Jane 

Book Recommendations for Bike Advocates 


Traffic Surfing in the City 

Street Photography from Khaleeq Alfred 


Are the Streets for Us? 

Sit-Down with State Senator Jessica Ramos 


Being Right Does Not Mean You Win 

Organizing Lessons from TransAlt’s Senior 
Director of Advocacy 


Rise of the Micro-Machines 

How We Take Back the Streets 


I’m with Stupid 

Bike Snob’s Last Word 






CHAMELEON 

[OLD-BREW 






Bold, Cold, & 
Ready for You. 


DROP BY THE SHOP FOR A QUICK TEST RIDE 
OR A 24-HOUR DEMO! 
BROMPTONS SHIP FREE IN THE USA! 
WE'RE A FULL-SERVICE SHOP! 


Corporate Membership 
at TransAlt 


TZa tramsportath 

i Igf ALTERNATIVES 


ORGANIC • SUPER SMOOTH • LOW ACID 


LARGEST SELECTION OF 
BROMPTONS IN NYC! 


REDBEARDBIKES.COM 

69 JAY STREET IN DUMBO. BROOKLYN 


HI@REDBEARDBIKES.COM 

718.858.2453 


PURVEYOR OF FINE BICYCLES & GEAR AND A DAMN GOOD BIKE FITTER 


Your company can play an active role in changing New York City for 
the better by joining TransAlt in the fight for a more livable NYC. 
Corporate Membership at TransAlt also gives your employees 
benefits such as discounts at local bike shops, reduced bike tour 
registration fees, and invitations to members-only events. 


transalt.org/membership/corporate 
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Our mission is to 
reclaim New York 
City’s streets from 
the automobile, 
and to advocate for 
bicycling, walking, and 
public transit as the 
best transportation 
alternatives. 


HOW WILL 
MICROMOBILITY 
CHANGE YOUR 
COMMUTE? 


More micromobiiity 
means fewer cars, 
which means I am 
safer when l walk to 
work. Yes please! 


f can haul my 
three children 
around Brooklyn 
on an electric 
cargo bike. 
E-mobility 
changes my 
radius. 


I’ve loved riding 
my kick-scooter on 
city streets for ten 
years. I want others 
to experience that 
joy, and I’d like some 
company! 


If everybody's 
doing it, I 
will get fewer 
funny looks 
when I bike 
up to the ferry 
landing. 


Reclaim 

Volume 25 I #1 of 2 
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ISSN #1524-1912 

Published biannually by Transportation Alternatives. 
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I would continue 
using my regular 
bike—but more 
small sustainable 
vehicles on the 
streets could mean 
more spaces to 
store it. 
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I can breathe around 
electric motors! 


More small vehicle 
riders on the 
streets means 
we can make a 
stronger case for 
more and wider 
protected bike 
lanes. 


Plentiful small¬ 
wheeled options 
wifi help me 
circumnavigate the 
inevitable subway 
delay! 


More positive energy 
in the air, more smiles, 
more eye contact, 
happier people, and, 
hopefully, fewer fumes! 


Don't know what this means? Turn to page 
14 for answers. 












is a New York Injury Law Firm 
representing the rights of seriously 
injured cyclists, pedestrians, and 
their families. We are avid cyclists, 
bike advocates and trial lawyers 
with an established 65-year history 
of litigating on behalf of crash 
victims in the New York Courts. Over the last several years our 
firm has obtained some of the highest recoveries in the State 
of New York for pedestrians, cyclists and other crash victims*. 



Partner Daniel Flanzig serves on the Board of Directors of 
the New York Bicycle Coalition, New York’s only statewide 
advocacy group, where he also serves as a Coalition legal 
advisor. He is the founder and chairperson of the New York 
State Trial Lawyers Bicycle Litigation Sub-Committee and 
a member of the American Association of Justice-Bicycle 
Litigation Group. 

Representing injured cyclists and other crash victims in all Five 
Boroughs and Long Island. 


Offices in Manhattan and Nassau County 




- Hablamos Espanol - 

Million Dollar Advocates Forum 
Multi-Million Dollar Advocates Forum 
T he Top Trial Lawyers in America™ 



Attorney advertising pursuant to NY RPC 7.1 Prior results do not guarantee a similar outcome 
* As reported in the NY Jury Verdict Search Reporter 
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COMMUTER PROFILE 

Camille Raneem Fixes Bikes and Bad Days 



Born and bred 
New Yorker 

Bicycle mechanic 

Co-owner of Kween 
Kargo Bike Shop 


YOU WORKED AS A MESSENGER 
before you opened your shop. What 
did you deliver? 

A lot of film footage on hard drives. Boxes 
of wine, liquor, and beer on the cargo 
bike. And, of course, catered lunches. 

What is your bike commute like now? 

I currently have what might be the 
shortest bike commute in the city. I live 
in southeast Greenpoint and I bike to 


work at the shop on the other side of 
the neighborhood, in west Greenpoint. 
But I used to live at my family's house 
up in Washington Heights and would 
commute to Tribeca every day—a 
22-mile round trip. I definitely miss 
having the excuse to get in those miles. 
It was a perfect way to cut my teeth and 
get accustomed to bike commuting. 

Any tips for people who are nervous 
about getting started? 

When customers ask about how to 
adjust, I admit my deepest darkest 
newbie secret. Before I moved back in 
with my family in Washington Heights, 
I lived Crown Heights and worked in 
Williamsburg. I was gifted my first 
bike, but I was so frightened of riding in 
unprotected lanes that I would literally 
walk my bike all the way down Fulton 
Street until I got to the Bedford Avenue 


bike lane. I had to give myself an extra 
20 minutes to get to work. It is okay to 
treat it as a learning process. I also tell 
them to bring their bike into the shop 
if they are struggling. If you feel some¬ 
thing is not working well on your bike, 
it's important to talk to a professional 
about it. 

Why does the shop specialize in cargo 
bikes? 

I definitely think that they are the 
machines of the future, but it has been 
a hard rollout for a couple of reasons. 
When I first started riding cargo bikes 
in 2014, it was a good way to be able to 
advocate that your labor was worth a 
little bit more than strapping a gigan¬ 
tic parcel to your back and risking life 
and limb. Businesses were willing to 
use me to offer delivery services on 
a local basis, because it made more 
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A lot of times, 
what we are 
doing is not 
just fixing 
people’s bikes 
but giving them 
the confidence 
to get back out 
there. 


sense than hiring people with vans, it 
was good advertising, and it showed 
that you cared about the community 
and being innovative about how you 
perform logistics. Unfortunately, since 
that time, we’ve just been completely 
overrun by Uber. Our original business 
plan, to build a new green city where 
we have tons of couriers working all 
over the city, became unsustainable. 
Now it’s all drivers as opposed to 
couriers, and courier jobs have really 
shrunk. There are huge sustainability 
issues that have to do with the devalu¬ 
ing of service labor, the retail reces¬ 
sion, and the competition with cars. 

Kween Kargo may be New York City’s 
most unique bike shop name. Where 
did it originate? 

When I was working as a courier, I 
listened to a lot of Beyonce and Janelle 
Monae—feel-good, empowering music. 
That drove me to want to incorporate 
the idea of a queen, especially because, 
in cycling, we have so many differ¬ 
ent quasi-kings, but do not see much 
female, or gender-diverse, or gender- 
nonconforming representation. I liked 
the tongue-in-cheek wordplay on the 
Royal We. What if the Royal We was 
more about channeling a collective 
voice as opposed to-people wanting to 
rule? Our whole thing is trying to build 


a common crown for everybody to 
wear, make sure that everybody is rid¬ 
ing well-maintained machines and can 
go about their business in a liberated, 
sustainable, and healthy way. 

Why embrace politics as a part of your 
business model? 

While cycling is definitely a sport 
where you find bigwigs on Wall Street 
who ride their road bikes on the week¬ 
end, bikes are also a reliable, valuable 
piece of machinery that a lot of work¬ 
ing class people use as a vehicle of 
opportunity, whether it be for work, to 
get to and from work, or maybe even 
just relax and get away from things 
for a little bit. As mechanics, we find 
ourselves interacting with the most 
vulnerable people that cycling inter¬ 
acts with. A lot of the people who 
come through our shop are working 
cyclists—delivery cyclists, couriers, 
and folks who otherwise would be 
spending $2.75 twice a day for the sub¬ 
way to spend too much of their valu¬ 
able time getting back and forth to a job 
that does not value them. Cycling pro¬ 
vides them a more direct and freeing 
way to go about their everyday life. 

The personal is political. My busi¬ 
ness partner and I see how cycling 
intersects with race and class because, 
as working class people of color, we 
have had those same experiences with 
bikes and that is what brought us into 
bikes. It is really important for us, if we 
are going to be in business, to do it for 
the moral reasons that brought us into 
it. We just want other people to be as 
stoked about bikes as we are. 

You have been vocally opposed to the 
e-bike crackdown. Tell me why. 

It is absolutely absurd that e-bikes are 
not legal. But, I will be honest, I actu¬ 
ally have an issue with e-bikes—not 
because I think they are dangerous, but 
I think that they are a tool to devalue 
the labor of delivery workers. As some¬ 
body who did a lot of these jobs and 
has delivered a lot of stuff, a cargo bike 
operator cannot compete with the 
labor prices of what restaurants will 
offer these guys with the e-bikes. So 


they are legally in a bad spot, working 
at a fever-pace because they have a 
motor under them and they are per¬ 
ceived as being able to work more, and 
not getting paid enough for it. We need 
to stop criminalizing delivery riders, 
stop criminalizing cyclists, and actual¬ 
ly criminalize the people who make our 
streets unsafe. But that is a different 
issue from making sure that workers in 
our city are protected and that people 
are making a living wage. 

I remember one night when I was 
locking up the shop, this delivery 
cyclist on an e-bike got bumped from 
the rear by a van that was driving 
behind him and he spun out. Someone 
told him they had already called an 
ambulance, and the delivery cyclist 
gets completely freaked out. He just 
kept looking at his hands in absolute 
horror, because he very clearly broke 
both of his hands, but he said, if they 
just called somebody, he had to go—and 
somehow he got back on his bike and 
went. I think about that story a lot, 
because so often our customers are 
between a rock and a hard place, and 
sometimes even just getting the care 
that they need can be terrifying and 
threatening. 

That is horrific. As a bike mechanic 
and a business owner, do you feel you 
have a role to play in changing the 
culture that allows things like that to 
happen? 

My business partner puts it best. He 
says that a lot of times it does not feel 
like we run a business, it feels like we 
are doing a social good, because when 
people come into the bike shop, they 
are usually having a bad day. Usually, 
something went wrong. A lot of times, 
what we are doing is not just fixing 
people’s bikes but giving them the 
confidence to get back out there. Even 
though the world is not fair, and it is 
dangerous, we are all in it together, and 
we all hope that we make it home every 
day. ■ 


Stop by Kween Kargo Bike Shop for a tune- 
up or to test drive a cargo bike at 79A West 
Street in Greenpoint. 
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LOCAL NEWS 

Milestones 


MORE THAN 1000 TRAINED 

Transportation Alternatives’ popular series of activist training 
classes—known as Your City, Your Voice—launched its eighth 
semester this spring, and sold out immediately. Since 2016, more 
than 1,000 New Yorkers have learned the ins and outs of TransAlt’s 
brand of high-potency politicking, from real-world civics lessons 
to campaign storytelling to the art of power-mapping. You can still 
register for classes this fall at transalt.org/organize. (See page 29 
for a sample lesson.) 


TWO LIFESAVING LAWS 

The New York City Council is set to pass two new laws 
thought up by TransAlt activists. One, the Vision Zero 
Street Design Standard, has more than 84 percent of 
City Council members signed on as cosponsors, and 
would require the City of New York to consider adding 
safety to the street—in the form of bike lanes, safer 
crosswalks, and ADA accessibility—every time they 
repave. The other, the Reckless Driver Accountability 
Act, would impound any car that racks up five or more 
speed or red-light camera violations in a year. Both laws 
are testament to the power of the City Council to make 
streets safe without involving the sometimes intractable 
State Legislature. 


SPEED CAMERA COVERAGE TRIPLED 

Speed cameras save lives. That’s why a threat to New York 
City’s automated enforcement program last summer brought 
a wave of protests, rallies, and civil disobedience from 
TransAlt and Families for Safe Streets activists. Following the 
outcry, legislators passed a law this winter to more than triple 
the number of school zones protected by speed cameras. Stay 
tuned: TransAlt is pushing for pilot programs to protect other 
dangerous places on the street with new technology, like bike 
lane cameras, bus lane cameras, and crosswalk cameras to 
catch drivers who fail to yield. 


CfvRRO 1 


CAR 


People who drive in New York City benefit 
from free bridge crossings, free parking, 
and minimal fines for minimally enforced 
traffic laws. To truly fix New York City’s 
streets, those benefits need to become 
costs. Cars are bad for New York, so driving 
should not be free and easy for everyone. 
This spring, Transportation Alternatives 
and a coalition of public transit experts 
took that message to Governor Andrew 
Cuomo and Mayor Bill de Blasio, and they 
agreed to finally disincentivize driving into 
one area of New York City—the Manhattan 
Central Business District. And for the 
first time ever, thanks to an aggressive 
campaign by TransAlt activists and the 
#FixTheSubway Coalition, the conversation 
around congestion pricing is focused on 
the potential to save lives. The congestion 
pricing law passed this spring, but as 
of press time, elected officials were still 
hashing out the particulars. (See what State 
Senator Jessica Ramos has to say about 
what’s next on page 22.) 
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THE FIRST STEP k 
TO ONE LESS 







Bike Rent NYC offers live guided bike tours of 
Central Park and the Brooklyn Bridge. 

With 11 bike rental locations in Manhattan, 

Bike Rent NYC is the only bike rental company 
with locations within Central Park. 

•V Helmets, locks & maps are included with 
your bike rentals. 

>/ E-Bikes, Adult bikes, child bikes, child trailers, 
child seats, and accessible hand-cycles are all 
available. 

Customer can reschedule their booking for any 
reason. 

>/ Picking up at one location and dropping off at 
another location is available. 

Please call us or visit our website to book 
your rental and/or tour. 

Q www.bikerent.nyc 

J 1-800-722-7174 

Q 203 W 58TH STREET, NY 10019 


BIKE RENT NYC 

The official bike rental company 

of New York City's Central Park. 
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RECOMMENDATION 


Books for Bike Advocates 






whether you’re looking for Bike Lanes Are White Lanes 


How We Win 


a bedtime story for your baby activist 
or a guide to community organizing 
to sway your local community board, 
Transportation Alternatives has a book 
to recommend. This spring, TransAlt 
advocates have been reading about 
political power, racial equity, and, of 
course, Jane Jacobs. 

Walking in the City with Jane 

By Susan Hughes 

City kids tend to innately understand 
the Jane Jacobs gospel that walking 
people deserve space and cars can 
make people into jerks. In this fiction¬ 
alized children’s book, Hughes illus¬ 
trates Jacobs’ vision of a healthy urban 
ecosystem and the protests it took to 
defend her neighborhood. It’s never too 
early to learn that Robert Moses is the 
bad guy. 

Recommended by Development Direc¬ 
tor (and new mom) Vicky Bisogno 


By Melody L. Hoffman 

Bicycling is on the rise across the U.S., 
especially for people of color and the 
working class. In this urban planning 
manifesto, Hoffman looks at com¬ 
munities united by cycling, and others 
where bike lanes are inextricable from 
race, class, and gentriflcation. For bet¬ 
ter or for worse, she finds that the sto¬ 
ries we tell about urban transformation 
can predict their future. This book is a 
primer on listening to your community, 
and a must-read for anyone fighting for 
streets that are as equitable as they are 
safe. 

Recommended by Brooklyn Organizer 
Dulcie Canton 


By George Lakey 

In this approachable guide to activism, 
Lakey shares lessons from his time as a 
nonviolent civil disobedience instruc¬ 
tor in the Civil Rights movement, and 
from organizers of social justice move¬ 
ments across the past 50 years. With 
guidance on everything from move¬ 
ment building to avoiding burnout, 
this is an important how-to for every 
generation of activists. 

Recommended by Senior Organizer 
Erwin Figueroa 



A Guide to Nonviolent Direct 
Action Campaigning 



* 
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Rise of 
the Micro- 
Machines 

How We Take Back 
the Streets 



I N OCTOBER 2017, MAYOR BILL DE BLASIO 
stood behind a podium on the Upper West Side to 
announce an immediate crackdown on the use of 
electric bicycles, also known as e-bikes. When asked 
later to quantify the safety issue, he could not. It is about 
complaints, he admitted; no one has ever been killed by an 
e-bike in New York City. 

While New Yorkers of all stripes had been using electric 
bikes to traverse the city for years. Mayor de Blasio was 
clear about which ones he would be targeting— 1 “the kind of 
bikes that the delivery folks use.” The crackdown was swift 
and devastating. Despite claims that summonsing would 
target business owners, delivery workers received more 
than 87 percent of the summonses. Police also confiscated 
the means of workers' labor, seizing at least 1,000 e-bikes 
last year—including nearly 250 in one day—and leaving 
workers without a way to do their jobs. One delivery worker, 
Xiaodeng Chen, told the Village Voice that he nets $80 to 
$100 per ten-hour shift. If his e-bike was seized, it would 
remain under police lockdown until he paid $500 to $1,000 
in summonses—impossible, unfair math. Research by Dr. 

Do Lee of the Biking Public Project in 2017 found that Span¬ 
ish- and Chinese-speaking delivery workers earned on aver¬ 


age almost $5 an hour less than English-speaking delivery 
workers, and faced a greater burden in the crackdown, with 
Chinese-speaking and Spanish-speaking workers paying 
an average of $420 and $190 more in fines and fees, respec¬ 
tively, than their English-speaking counterparts. 

A little over a year after Mayor de Blasio’s press confer¬ 
ence, Citi Bike announced plans to roll out 4,000 shared 
electric bikes, with city authorization.* A Trans Alt activist 
named Brian Howald found himself riding one of those elec¬ 
tric Citi Bikes past a temporary digital billboard owned by 
the city. “E-Bikes are illegal,” it flashed. Howald snapped a 
photo and posted the incongruity on Twitter. 

It's a tale of two e-bikes, for sure. And it’s about to get a lot 
more complicated. Thanks to a pile of start-up cash, a strug¬ 
gling transit system, and some major advances in battery 
technology, the e-bike market is ripe for a huge expansion in 
New York—along with the scooters, e-scooters, and dockless 


*As this issue was going to press, Citi Bike removed 1,000 e-bikes 
from circulation due to a brake malfunction. While TransAlt accepts 
that new technology can be expected to come with growing pains, 
we will remain an aggressive watchdog on this glitch, and on all 
micromobility companies and their responsibility to the fair delivery 
of the safest possible product. 


i 




bike share systems that make up the exploding “micromobil¬ 
ity” industry. 

Micromobility is a Silicon Valley term for tiny vehicles 
used for urban transportation. It loosely includes anything 
that eschews gasoline and transports one or two people- 
electric and people-powered bicycles, skateboards, scooters, 
even small electric cars. Your Schwinn certainly counts, but 
the term—and the massive startup industry behind it—is 
really about shared public transportation. The industry’s 
biggest bet is electric: bikes and scooters that run on bat¬ 
tery and zip between 10 and 30 mph. More than $5.7 billion 
has been invested in micromobility startups in the past few 
years. 

These tiny vehicles could bring a sea change to New York 
City’s streets, resetting the dominant paradigm of “cars 
first” and multiplying the ranks of people like you—New 
Yorkers fired up to demand more space for biking and walk¬ 
ing. 

New York City has vast potential as a proving ground for 
micromobility. It’s flat, not very big, and currently crowded 
with trips made unnecessarily by car—like taxi rides, the 
majority of which are shorter than a scooter-friendly three 
miles. Right now there are multiple bills in the City Council 
that would clarify and open up the legal status of electric 
scooters and bicycles, and the Department of Transporta¬ 
tion is currently considering how and when to let e-scooter 
share start-ups in New York’s front door. Even the Gray 
Lady is in, recently endorsing e-bikes and e-scooters on the 
New York Times editorial pages. 

“There always will be New Yorkers who complain about 
cyclists—and, perhaps soon, scooters—blaming them for ills 


both real and imagined. But bikes and similar vehicles take 
up far less public space and are much more environmentally 
sustainable than cars,” the editorial board wrote. “If the city 
is serious about wanting safe, reliable ways for people in all 
areas of New York to get around, the path ahead is clear.” 

And if you read past the headlines, there’s a deeper story 
here, one that goes all the way back to Robert Moses. “The 
scooters are forcing conversations about who is entitled to 
use sidewalks, streets, and curbs, and who should pay for 
their upkeep,” environment reporter Umair Irfan wrote for 
Vox last year. “They’re also exposing transit deserts, show¬ 
ing who is and isn’t adequately served by the status quo, 
and even by newer options like bike share. That people have 
taken so readily to scooters shows just how much latent 
demand there is for a quick and cheap way to get around cit¬ 
ies.” 

In low-income communities and communities of color, 
historic neglect and disinvestment in transportation 
infrastructure have created disproportionately danger¬ 
ous streetscapes with little access to public transportation 
options. And thanks to the highway-enamored transporta¬ 
tion policies of the 1950s and 60s, the vast majority of the 
space between New York City buildings is dedicated to free 
parking and driving—even though only a minority of New 
Yorkers drive to work, most of whom are well-off. Since 
Moses became chairman of the Triborough Bridge and Tun¬ 
nel Authority in 1934, car drivers have killed more than 
49,000 people on city streets. New York is long overdue to 
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Micromobili-What? 

New tiny vehicles come with a lot of lingo. Here’s a glossary of terms: 


Micromobility 

You’re already doing it. Micromobility 
refers to tiny vehicles that can carry 
one to two people, are typically 
human- or battery-powered, and 
are used to travel short distances. 
Your bike counts, and so does Citi 
Bike, your old Razor scooter, electric 
scooters, e-bikes, skateboards, roller 
blades, pogo sticks, and everything 
else that is not a car. 


Shared 

Whether it’s a bike or a scooter, you 
don’t own a shared micromobility 
vehicle, you pay to use it. It will 
probably cost more than owning 
over time, but the trade-off is 
freedom from costly repairs, storage 
needs, and concerns about theft. 


1000 + 

e-bikes seized from workers by the 
NYPD last year 



width in feet of a painted 
New York City bike lane 


Docked 

Just like Citi Bike. These bikes and 
scooters reside at central locations 
where they must be returned. Only 
one e-scooter company uses a 
docked system today. Bonus: Docks 
are typically located in former car 
parking spaces. 


Dockless 

Like Citi Bike, but not. These bikes 
and scooters lock to themselves 
or to a bike rack, so they can be 
left anywhere, and are found via a 
phone app. Most e-scooter systems 
and many bike share systems are 
dockless. 


Electric Scooter 

A scooter with a little extra scoot. 
Currently illegal in New York City. 
Typically travels 15-20 mph. 


By the Numbers 



maximum allowable mph 
recommended for e-scooters 
by TransAlt 


Class 1 E-Bike 

An electric bicycle with a motor 
activated by pedaling, also known 
as pedal-assist. Can travel up to 20 
mph. Currently legal in New York 
City. 


Class 2 E-Bike 

An electric bicycle with a motor 
activated by a throttle. Can travel up 
to 20 mph. Currently illegal in New 
York City. 


Class 3 E-Bike 

An electric bicycle with a motor 
activated by a throttle. Can travel up 
to 28 mph. Currently illegal in New 
York City. 



5 . 7 + 

billion dollars invested in 
micromobility startups in 
the past four years 

34 

percent of scooter riders 
in Portland, OR, who would have 
taken a car instead 
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Who’s in Charge Here? 

Micromobility is going to bring new conflicts to New York City’s crowded streets, sidewalks, 
bike lanes, and intersections. If you’re wondering who has the right of way, remember that 
with great speed comes great responsibility. Here’s who should be in charge: 


Pedestrians 


Public Transit 


Cars and Trucks 


Everyone yields to people walking 
and using a wheelchair, no matter 
what. It doesn’t matter where they 
are~jaywalking, rolling in the bike 
lane, crossing midblock—pedestrians 
always have the right of way. 


Buses, cars, and trucks all travel at 
the same pace, so with public transit, 
yielding becomes about benefit 
versus harm. A city bus moves fifty 
times as many people as a car, so 
buses should always get priority over 
cars. 


Human-Powered 


People on bicycles, skateboards, 
and kick scooters move slower 
than anything else on the road, 
and should have the right of way 
over everyone but pedestrians. This 
includes their electric-powered 
brothers and sisters in the bike lane. 


Shared Rides 


People driving private cars and 
trucks on city streets cause the 
greatest general harm to the city’s 
citizens in the form of pollution and 
congestion, and have the greatest 
potential to cause specific harm in 
the form of death and injury. Private 
cars and trucks are most responsible 
for safety, and should have the most 
restricted right of way. 


Small and Electric 


Small electric vehicles like e-bikes, 
e-scooters, and e-skateboards 
should be ridden in the bike lane and 
on the street, not the sidewalk. Since 
people on small electric vehicles will 
be sharing the fringes of the city 
with human-powered vehicles, but at 
a faster pace, it’s the job of people 
with electric power to yield. 


While ridesharing companies like 
Uber and Lyft are responsible 
for a dramatic increase in traffic 
congestion in New York City, taxis 
and ride-sharing services still 
represent a potential for opening up 
the streets by encouraging people 
to ditch their cars. That, and the 
professional drivers behind the 
wheel, elevates their right to the 
road above private cars and trucks. 




confront and address this destructive legacy. Micromobility 
could be part of the solution. 

With all this in mind, Transportation Alternatives 
researchers have spent months in the weeds of the data, and 
we are ready to unveil our allegiances: rev up the e-scooters 
and count us in. We are ready for the micromobility revolu¬ 
tion. It may be a messy few years of acclimation, but the 
proliferation of tiny vehicles could turn the gridlocked, car¬ 
centric, and deeply unfair city built by Robert Moses into a 
thriving, accessible, and much safer metropolis. 

To achieve Transportation Alternatives’ mission to 
reclaim New York City’s streets from the automobile, we 
need to break the mentality that cars are good and necessary 


for the city—a mindset that dominates even among car-free 
New Yorkers. Breaking New York’s car culture will require 
giving New Yorkers immediate, viable, and accessible 
transportation options. Micromobility is price-diverse, city- 
scalable, and, with its penchant for slow-going motors, man¬ 
ageable for an aging city population. One study found that 
34 percent of scooter riders in Portland, Oregon, would have 
taken a car if a scooter had been unavailable. That’s the kind 
of impact that could drive our mission toward completion. 

This endorsement, of course, in no way gives e-bikes and 
e-scooters a pass. TransAlt expects micromobility compa¬ 
nies to come to New York with solutions for New York City 
problems, not just profit margins, in mind—and if these 
start-ups fail to serve all New Yorkers, we will hold them to 


account. 


Access to transportation is one of the single most impor¬ 
tant factors in upward mobility from poverty, and micro¬ 
mobility companies can help by preparing to launch in 
low-income, transit-starved communities from day one. 

That means more than dumping e-scooters in East New York 









As for enforcement, the wrongheaded e-bike crackdown 
initiated by Mayor de Blasio must end, and the city should 
help delivery workers convert their Class 3 throttle e-bikes 
to legal slower e-bikes. The NYPD should recommit to 
Vision Zero policing based on danger, not complaints. As for 
the rules, shared electric vehicles should be given the same 
rights and responsibilities as bicyclists: allowed in bike 
lanes, prohibited on sidewalks, required to yield to people 
walking, and with cars and trucks required to yield to them. 
It’s also time to expand automated enforcement, with new 
camera technology that can keep bike lanes and intersec¬ 
tions clear of cars. 

It won’t take long for people on tiny vehicles to become 
just like people on bikes—with a street-level perspective on 
the danger and unfairness of the current share of our streets, 
and readiness to fight for change. Micromobility is the route 
to a broader, more powerful movement for more and wider 
bike lanes and new transportation alternatives. Starting 
this spring, and growing at a rapid clip in the coming years, 
expect conflicts in the bike lane between a new mix of scoot¬ 
ers, e-scooters, bikes, and e-bikes—and take it as an oppor¬ 
tunity for new conversations about how New York’s streets 
are shared. Reclaim readers know cars are the problem, but 
most New Yorkers are so inured to 80 percent of their public 
space being given over to automobiles that they don’t even 
see the vast potential of a parking space. Micromobility, 
even if it means a crowded bike lane, has the potential to 
become the dominant mode share. Get ready for some hard 
conversations in the bike lane and on the sidewalk about 
why we should stop fighting for scraps of the road. It’s time 
to reclaim the streets. ■ 


before a press conference and never bringing them back. 
Shared electric vehicles should be accessible to all New 
Yorkers, with discounted usage rates for NYCHA residents 
and SNAP recipients, cash-only sign-up options for the 
unbanked at local stores, and the ability to use NYCLink 
stations to locate and access them if you don’t have a smart¬ 
phone. 

Beyond equity, space is an issue we need to be ready for. 
Embracing micromobility must include taking space from 
cars. Bike lanes should be widened to accommodate pass¬ 
ing at a diversity of electric and non-electric speeds, and 
every intersection in the city should receive daylighting 
(the removal of the parking spaces closest to the intersec¬ 
tion). This will create drop-zones for shared micromobility 
vehicles that are safely away from the sidewalk, and will dra¬ 
matically improve drivers’ visibility of people walking and 
riding—especially those who use wheelchairs. 

The city should also avoid capping the number of tiny 
vehicles permitted in the city. While concerns about safety 
and space sharing are real, caps on micromobility rollouts 
could prevent “safety in numbers” protections and put rid¬ 
ers in danger. “Strong empirical evidence suggests that the 
best thing we can do to ensure the safety of scooter riders is 
to increase their number,” mobility researcher Peter Jacob¬ 
son wrote in the latest issue of TransAIt’s Vision Zero Cities 
Journal. “As tiny vehicles become more common, motorists 
will increasingly be on the lookout for them. More rapid 
motorist perception will translate into fewer collisions. Not 
only that, but as the number of urban scooters increases, col¬ 
lisions will likely become less severe.” 
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ALBUM 

The Many Modes of Khaleeq Alfred 


IF THERE’S A COMMON THREAD 
running through Khaleeq Alfred’s 
photographs of New Yorkers on skate¬ 
boards, rollerblades and bikes, it is 
the rapid movement of the city itself. 
“New York is one of the only places 
where you don’t need a car to get 
around and it’s a lot easier if you don’t 
have one,” he says. “It is a fast-paced 
lifestyle, and bikes and skateboards 
are fast, so it just fits better.” But his 
photography is about more than just 
getting from place to place, Alfred 
explains. “Traffic surfing makes you 
one with the city, whether it is a skate¬ 
board or bike or blades or a scooter. 
There is a vibe, and atmosphere, and 
energy, and streetness that you don’t 
get anywhere else.” 


Growing up in Harlem, Alfred 
learned to skate, blade, and bike as a 
way to get around the city. He found a 
high school photography class around 
the same time he was getting com¬ 
fortable surfing the streets, and what 
started as a way from A to B became 
art. These days Alfred is rarely off his 
bike, shooting digital (on a Canon 1DX 
Mark 2) as well as film (on a Bronica 
SQA). The more time he spends in the 
streets, the more he sees the cyclists 
and skaters as artists themselves. 

“I have seen people carry the most 
ridiculous stuff on their back—boxes 
four or five feet in the air above their 
heads,” Alfred says. “To be able to 
carry that and know where you’re 
going without having to look at a map, 


and ride fast through New York City 
traffic, it is an amazing art form. I 
genuinely feel like the world needs to 
see these talented individuals.” Alfred 
counted his friend Aurilla Lawrence 
(pictured bottom left) among those. 
She was killed by a hit-and-run driver 
earlier this year. 

As for cars, Khaleeq Alfred is not 
interested—and not just because 
there is less beauty to be found in the 
combustion engine than alongside the 
biking, skating, blading masses. “Like 
most real New Yorkers,” he says, “I 
don’t know how to drive.” ■ 


Check out the photography of Khaleeq 
Alfred at khaleeqphotography.com. 














































THE SIT-DOWN 

Are the Streets for Us? 

State Senator Jessica Ramos Takes on 
Transportation Justice 


IT IS A FRIDAY AFTERNOON IN 
early spring and the East Elmhurst 
District Office of State Senator Jessica 
Ramos is positively buzzing. Constitu¬ 
ents are stopping by for free tax prepa¬ 
ration by a group of CPAs downstairs. 
The staff—most of whom live in the dis¬ 
trict—are packing up: cases of bottled 
water, paper plates, a public address 
system, a podium. Tonight will be Sena¬ 
tor Ramos’ first community town hall 
since she took office on a wave of popu¬ 
lar support at the end of last year. 


Someone calls excitedly across the 
room, “Hey, we got the Women’s Histo¬ 
ry Month pamphlets!” A “woop-woop” 
can be heard back. The trifolds get 
placed on a crowded table at the front 
of the room, near take-home copies of 
the Constitution and a stack of #Fix- 
TheSubway surveys for straphang¬ 
ers. A sign above the surveys explains 
that increasing resources for public 
transportation is the key issue in the 
2019 budget and Senator Ramos wants 
to hear from passengers. “Comparte 


porque es tan importante arreglar el 
subway,” it reads. “Share because it is 
so important to fix the subway.” On the 
wall, a framed poster lists ways to build 
community: leave your house, know 
your neighbors, dance in the street, 
help carry something heavy, hire young 
people for odd jobs, know that no one 
is silent though many are not heard— 
work to change this. 

A few months ago, Jessica Ramos, 
a former aide to Mayor Bill de Blasio, 
rose to power in a renegade campaign 
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It’s no 

coincidence 
that Manhattan 
has plenty of 
bike lanes, and 
my district, 
with a lot of 
immigrants and 
undocumented 
people who use 
bikes to get 
around, is long 
overdue for 
more bike lanes. 


to beat four-term incumbent State 
Senator Jose Peralta, a member of the 
Independent Democratic Conference, 
for control of State Senate District 
13, which covers Corona, Elmhurst, 
Jackson Height, and areas of Astoria 
and Woodside. She secured the mayor’s 
endorsement, along with nods from 
Senator Kirsten Gillibrand and The 
New York Times, and won the election 
by a whopping ten percent margin. 

After sitting down with Reclaim, 
Senator Ramos rushed to PS. 149, 
where she hosted a hundred of her 
Queens constituents in the school 
auditorium. She was there to let 
them know what has been going on 
in Albany, and to hear their questions 
about the state of the district. The fol¬ 
lowing interview concluded on foot, 
on the way to that community town 
hall, which is how Senator Ramos—a 
proud pedestrian—almost always gets 
around. 


You grew up in your district. How has 
the state of transportation changed? 
Having been born in 1985,1 have vague 
memories of what the MTA used to 
look like in the 80s. I have a really cool 
picture of my mom and dad and older 
sister and me on a train full of graf¬ 
fiti. I have recollections of that, but it 
was nothing like the state of the trains 
now. Trains are really in disrepair 
and it’s become quite dangerous. The 
wheels on the 7 train often have to be 
replaced because they have eroded 
over time, which has resulted in some 
derailments. Not too long ago a car was 
impaled underneath the 7 train by fall¬ 
ing debris. Last summer, I remember 
during the campaign, a stone piece of 
the aqueduct over Queens Boulevard 
also fell. Luckily it didn’t hit a car or 
anybody, but it very well could have 
killed someone. 

My mom doesn’t have a driver’s 
license and always took public trans¬ 
portation, so the MTA has been a part 
of my entire life. The state of the trains 
now are very different than the ones 
that I grew up with. I can even anec¬ 
dotally say that it was much more reli¬ 
able because in high school I had this 
boyfriend who went to John Bowne in 
Flushing, and I went to the Academy 
of American Studies in Long Island 
City. After school sometimes we would 
meet at the Roosevelt Avenue Sta¬ 
tion because it was halfway. I actually 
once timed it, so I know for a fact that 
the E train from Queensboro Plaza to 
Roosevelt Avenue used to take about 
seven minutes. I don’t think the E 
train has taken seven minutes from 
Queensboro Plaza to Roosevelt Avenue 
since. 

I used to take the Q101 bus to high 
school every day because of where I 
lived. It was really convenient to go 
down Steinway Street into Long Island 
City, and it was a reliable mode of 
transportation. It didn’t take very long. 
But now, waiting for buses takes a long 
time. Because there are so many cars 
on the street, because congestion is a 


real thing, of course, it takes longer for 
buses to travel from stop to stop, too. 

On the plus side, bike lanes are a 
huge difference between when I was 
growing up and now. We didn’t have 
any bike lanes at all, not that I remem¬ 
ber, when I was a little girl. 

Now that you are in Albany all week, 
how are you getting around? 

Well, I don’t. In Albany, I am stuck in 
two buildings the entire day, every day. 
I have not figured out the bus system 
so that I can get from my apartment 
to the State Capitol. Usually State 
Senator Biaggi drives; she is one of 
my roommates. Or else I call a cab. 
Especially now that it’s starting to 
get warmer and the snow has melted 
all the way, maybe I will bring up a 
bicycle. 

Like my mom, I don’t have a driver’s 
license. I don’t know how to drive. 
Now that I’m going between New York 
City and Albany a lot, I sometimes 
think about learning. But in reality 
taking Amtrak is not that bad and 
allows me to read, catch up on emails 
and phone calls, which I wouldn’t be 
able to do if I was driving. Besides, the 
Amtrak trip is pretty. It’s beautiful. 
New York is a beautiful place. 

What is the vibe around Albany these 
days with the Independent Demo¬ 
cratic Conference (IDC) gone? Will 
formerly impossible projects like 
congestion pricing be passing soon?* 
We have moved quickly through the 
backlog on many different issues, 
namely voter reform, the LGBTQ 
agenda, and women’s rights through 
the Reproductive Health Act and the 
like. But when it comes to the MTA, 
we have a lot of work to do. As a Sen¬ 
ate conference, congestion pricing is 
something that we definitely support 
as a revenue generator for the MTA, 
knowing full well that it’s a little more 


^Congestion pricing was included in the 
state budget shortly after this interview. 
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How Jessica Ramos 
Ended the IDC 


The Independent Democratic Conference 
(IDC) was formed in 2011 when a small group 
of State Senate Democrats decided to caucus 
with Senate Republicans over their own party 
in exchange for power and perks. For years, 
with the help of the IDC, Republicans could 
deadlock any bill in the Senate despite their 
minority status. When Jessica Ramos’ state 
senator announced his plans to join the IDC 
in 2017, constituents shouted him down at 
an overflowing town hall meeting in Jackson 
Heights. Jessica Ramos was in the room that 
night as local residents threatened to vote 
out the senator, and she ended up being the 
alternative that helped her neighbors stick 


to their word. Backed by 60 progressive 
organizations hell-bent on dismantling the IDC, 
Senator Ramos won her primary election on 
a wave of anti-lDC sentiment, along with five 
other Democratic candidates inspired to run in 
opposition to the IDC. On election night, six of 
the eight members of the IDC were voted out. 
“We couldn’t accept a turncoat Democrat as our 
state senator,” Senator Ramos told the crowd 
at her victory party. “We need to show we’re 
taking money out of politics, that we’re building 
a people-powered movement, and sending a 
strong message that if we do the work we can 
make change possible.” 


than a drop in the bucket of what we 
need and not a full funding solution. 

Your district may be up for the next 
round of bike share expansions. Do 
you think the streets are ready for it? 
We need more bike lanes. It is really 
important we protect the safety of 
all bicycle riders, whether it’s people 
who are commuting, people who are 
exercising, or people who are delivery 
workers. It’s no coincidence that Man¬ 
hattan has plenty of bike lanes, and my 
district, which is a very diverse district, 
with a lot of immigrants and undocu¬ 
mented people who use bikes to get 
around, is long overdue for more bike 
lanes. It is actually a real economic jus¬ 
tice issue. 

How do you feel about Mayor Bill de 
Blasio’s crackdown on food delivery 
workers who use e-bikes? 

I very much support the legalization of 
e-bikes. In my district, there are a lot 
of delivery workers, especially older 
ones who can’t necessarily pedal, espe¬ 
cially through inclement weather. They 
use e-bikes, and for them it’s a matter 
of survival. This is what they use to 
earn a living. Especially in the age of 


apps, where we expect certain delivery 
times, the e-bike seems like the most 
efficient mode of transportation. I 
know that there are some cyclists who 
have some concerns about sharing the 
lane with e-bikes. In order to make it 
work, it is important for us to create 
a space for them, going back to bike 
lanes and such. That’s the next level of 
conversation that we need to have, but 
as of right now, it’s important to ensure 
that people can use e-bikes in a way 
that they are not penalized. The city 
likes to say that they are really punish¬ 
ing the restaurants but we all know it 
falls on the delivery worker. 

TransAlt has identified Northern 
Boulevard as a new “Boulevard of 
Death.” What needs to be done? 
What’s the hold-up? 

The hold-up is just government 
bureaucracy. I’ve certainly been having 
conversations with the Department 
of Transportation at both the city and 
state levels. Before anything else, we 
need to engage all of the communities 
that depend on Northern Boulevard, 
especially those who use different 
modes of transportation. What is 
important here is most especially the 


schools on or near Northern Boule¬ 
vard. There are approximately 12,000 
students who have to cross Northern 
Boulevard twice a day, and we have 
three more public schools coming. 
Crosswalk safety is very important. 
Since 2012, we have lost six children. If 
I’m not mistaken, in all cases it was the 
driver’s failure to yield to the pedes¬ 
trian as they were crossing the street 
in the crosswalk with the right of way. 
This is something that is very troubling 
for me as a mother. My youngest takes 
piano lessons on Northern Boulevard, 
and I constantly have to look over my 
shoulder and position myself so that 
I am on the side of the oncoming cars, 
make sure that he is right with me or 
in front of me so a car cannot clip him. 
These are all things that we need to 
think about. 

There are several different ways that 
we can redesign Northern Boulevard. 

It is unfortunate that it is technically a 
highway, and that makes people think 
that they can speed. It is important that 
we are utilizing all of our resources to 
do it right, because it is such a highly 
trafficked boulevard. It is a lot of cars, 
it is a lot of pedestrians, it is a lot of res¬ 
taurants and a lively thoroughfare for 
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our local economy that we want people 
to be able to enjoy in a safe way. 

In general, in the city, because there 
is so much traffic, that results in a lot 
of road rage, which results in a lot of 
speeding and overly aggressive driv¬ 
ing. Everybody of course is in a hurry 
because there's so much traffic. Our 
roads were not built for this amount 
of car traffic. In general, car culture 
is something that we need to start 
rethinking as a society as a whole, 
because we do need better. 

It's rare to hear a state official speak 
so frankly about the problems of car 
culture. Where does that interest 
come from? 

It's inherent. I have always had a fas¬ 
cination with the way government 
interacts with people, and how good 
government should interact with 


people, but I cannot point to anything 
that has happened to me or some sort 
of epiphany. I am naturally an urban 
person. I love that I am from New York 
City and I love that I am from Queens, 
where everybody can find their place 
and feel welcomed. That leads to me 
thinking about infrastructure and how 
we are utilizing our space because it is 
so limited—and we are expecting our 
population to increase, not decrease. 

In general, when it comes to urban 
planning, I have often thought about 
how we are best utilizing space, how 
much space we actually give to cars, 
and who the streets are for. Are the 
streets for us? Are they really meant 
to facilitate the comings and goings of 
people locally, or are we encouraging 
people to sort of travel through and 
beyond? This is at the intersection of 
transportation and labor, how much 


Our roads were 
not built for this 
amount of car 
traffic. 


energy people have to spend to com¬ 
mute to work and how dependent we 
are as a whole on public transportation. 
We do not have a reliable public trans¬ 
portation system where people can get 
around and not be late for work, for 
which they're often penalized. If you 
are someone who is paid by the hour, 
that certainly cuts into your paycheck 
and for many families, especially here 
in Queens, that is a real struggle. 
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Campaigns in the District 

Activists in Queens are in Senator Ramos’ district fighting for safe streets and, as she 
calls it, transportation justice. Here are a few of TransAlt’s local campaigns: 


Northern Boulevard 

Activists named this “residential highway” 
one of the new Boulevards of Death after their 
successful fight to fix Queens Boulevard. Their 
petitions and protests have moved this project to 
the top of Mayor Bill de Blasio's to-do list, but it 
remains to be seen if the city will choose safety 
over level of service for cars. Advocates are 
ready to fight for the former. 

Citi Bike Jackson Heights 

The next round of bike share expansions is 
expected to land in Jackson Heights, and 
TransAlt activists are convinced that the streets 
are not ready. New bike lanes are needed, 
activists say, while celebrating the upcoming 
bike share influx. 


LaGuardia Airtrain 

Governor Andrew Cuomo is intent on building 
a monorail for LaGuardia Airport to match the 
one at JFK, and TransAlt activists are working 
with the Guardians of Flushing Bay to make sure 
public space is preserved—including protections 
for Flushing Bay and Flushing Bay Promenade. 

The Big Jump 

New York City got a grant by this name, intended 
to give Jackson Heights and Corona a “big jump” 
in bicycle ridership with a concentrated dose of 
new bike lanes. TransAlt activists are petitioning 
the Department of Transportation to make those 
lanes bigger, better, and more practical for bike- 
commuting New Yorkers. 


If the goal is fewer cars, how do we get 
there? 

That is always the chicken and the egg. 
We want fewer cars but we are never 
going to achieve having fewer cars if 
our public transportation is not reli¬ 
able, and public transportation is not 
going to necessarily be reliable if so 
many people continue to drive. It is 
a changing culture, for sure. Beyond 
passing congestion pricing and other 
policy initiatives, it is also about utiliz¬ 
ing this moment to have that conversa¬ 
tion with our neighbors. Here in my 
district, of course, we have a very high 
immigrant population, and oftentimes 
they see the purchase of a car as a sort 
of milestone to the American dream. 
They were able to save up for that car, 
but if we can help them see if they real¬ 
ly need the car, the answer is very often 
no. They are perfectly able to walk to 
the train station and get around that 
way. And it is healthier for our commu¬ 
nity because of all of the emissions that 
come out of cars that are polluting our 
air. But it is part of a certain culture. 


and change is a matter of education 
that we do as advocates and as legisla¬ 
tors. The government should be part of 
that education as well, and the Vision 
Zero campaign has helped lead the con¬ 
versation in the right way. We do need 
people to drive less. 

As recently as a few years ago, encour¬ 
agement to drive less was not some¬ 
thing we heard much of from elected 
officials. 

Why not? There are people who need 
to drive and there are people who do 
not need to drive. There are senior 
citizens and people with disabilities 
for whom it is really their only mode 
of transportation. It is very hard, espe¬ 
cially given the lack of accessibility in 
our transportation system. But even 
these cases are more of an argument 
for just getting more cars off the streets 
so that the traffic can flow a lot easier. 
Addressing transportation, deserts 
is part of the solution, especially in 
Queens, so that eastern Queens can 
enjoy public transportation. In dis¬ 


tricts like mine, where we have the E, 

F, M, R, 7, and then one station of the N 
and W in Astoria, it is easier for us to 
make the argument to please take pub¬ 
lic transportation if you can. It’s much 
harder to make that argument every¬ 
where else. But I think that is what 
our part in this district is. Our role in 
helping the situation is ensuring that, 
at the very least, we are taking public 
transportation. I continuously encour¬ 
age people to drive less. We need to 
exercise so it is good to walk around 
and enjoy the neighborhood, and it 
builds community, and that is really 
important. 

What is your big vision for transpor¬ 
tation in New York City? 

For starters, I would want a world- 
class transit system. We are New York 
City—I should say, we are New York 
fucking City—and we should be leading 
the world with state-of-the-art tech¬ 
nology. But that is the cocky New York¬ 
er in me. And because we are one of the 
richest places on earth, that is not a 
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pipe dream. If only we could get those 
darn rich people to pay their fair share 
and understand that they are not going 
to continue to be able to make a profit 
if all their workers are late all the time, 
and that they would actually benefit by 
investing in our public infrastructure. 


Car culture is 
something that 
we need to start 
rethinking as 
a society as a 
whole, because 
we do need 

better. 


I would like to see an MTA that 
really does connect the boroughs, and 
decentralizes Manhattan to put us 
much more on par with each other. I 
should not have to go through Man¬ 
hattan to get to Brooklyn. I should not 
have to go through Manhattan to get to 
the Bronx. Either you pay for a cab, or 
if you are not able to afford a cab, you 
are forced to travel for a much longer 
period of time. That is not equitable. 

I would love for the MTA to be a 
lot more transparent. We need the 
budget to be open data, with a level of 
transparency that allows for advocates 
and academics and much more well- 
versed thinkers to help us have the best 
possible system. I am a firm believer 
in including all stakeholders when it 
comes to any policy-driven conversa¬ 
tion. 

There is also a lot of ambiguity 
around who is in charge of the MTA. 
We all know it is Andrew Cuomo. He is 
going to continue to deny it. But obvi¬ 
ously when it comes to talking about 
expanding East-Side Access, when it 


comes to, you know, cutting the ribbon 
on the Second Avenue subway, he was 
certainly there, so he cannot have it 
both ways. If it needs to be clearer who 
is in charge, then we should make it 
clearer. 

And the MTA board should have 
people on it who really truly utilize 
these services, who ride the train and 
ride our buses. It was very troubling to 
me when, several months ago, one of 
the MTA board members asked exactly 
how it was that the bus system worked. 
I mean, come on. Do you even live in 
New York, sir? It is completely out of 
whack. I did an event on the MTA with 
the Tri-State Transportation Cam¬ 
paign and my colleagues Senators Sala¬ 
zar, Biaggi, and Gounardes. The room 
was packed. Yes, because everybody is 
worried about the MTA, but actually 
these were mostly advocates and peo¬ 
ple who are decently knowledgeable 
about the system and who really care 
about working towards having the best 
possible system. Pick six people out of 
that room, and they would probably do 
a much better job on the MTA Board of 
advocating for riders, for straphangers, 
and for working class people who need 
a reliable system. 

This is a very good idea. Last question: 
Reclaim is read by tens of thousands 
of those advocates. Is there anything 
you would like to say to them? 

Keep at it. Seriously, I mean that. If we 
look at where the movement was even 
five years ago, not that long ago, we are 
in a very different place today—not 
just because the public transportation 
system is increasingly unreliable, but 
because our message about transporta¬ 
tion justice is really resonating with 
people. ■ 
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ORGANIZE 


Being Right 
Does Not 
Mean You Win 


MOST PROBLEMS IN THIS WORLD 

that are persistent or significant in 
scale are ultimately rooted in politics, 
not some technical inability to address 
them. Political problems need politi¬ 
cal solutions. And you can’t talk about 
politics without talking about power. 
Being right does not mean you win. 
What is the outcome you want? Work 
backwards from there. Make a list of 
every politician who has a say. Who 
agrees with you? Who hates the idea? 
Most importantly, who is neutral? 
They’re your best targets. Identify 
what they care about and find out 
whom they listen to—and craft your 
tactics accordingly. Power comes from 
organized people and building power 
is a community project. Engagement 
starts with your spouse, your child’s 
school, your adult sports team, your 
mosque, your next door neighbor. 
Bring a big coalition. Politicians are 
risk-averse; they want to be the last 
one on the bandwagon. And politicians 
know that the bigger your coalition, 
the less risk of controversy. The best 
change, the sort of change that fixes 
real problems in the world, happens 
when the people lead the way, and 
when they bring the biggest and best- 
organized community to the table. 
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— Thomas DeVito, 

Senior Director of Advocacy for 
Transportation Alternatives 
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By Eben Weiss 


THE LAST WORD 

I’m with Stupid 



BACK IN THE 20TH CENTURY, 
transportation in New York City was 
simple. We had public transit, taxis, 
cars, bicycles, and our own two feet; 
apart from the odd shirtless rollerblad- 
er, it was all rather prosaic. Sure, we 
may not have had any bike lanes, and 
yes, the Williamsburg Bridge was about 
to fall into the East River, but at least 
you knew where you stood—and that 
was usually in the path of a careening 
driver. 

Then things started to get compli¬ 
cated: Citi Bikes, e-bikes, scooters, 
e-scooters, those zany Onewheel things 
that the frat bros teeter around on like 
Rosie from the Jetsons. There are now 
at least five subcategories of bicycle 
alone (regular bike, docked shared 
bike, e-bike, shared e-bike, dockless 
shared bike). Many people are scared of 
all these rapidly proliferating contrap¬ 
tions. But should they be? 

To a large extent, our fear results 
from evaluating these vehicles using 
an obsolete framework. The template 
that we once used to judge transporta¬ 
tion—which simply said that people 
came first and single-occupancy cars 
last, based on carbon footprint—is 
no longer applicable because there 
are now so many more options in 
between walking and driving. And we 
are expecting all those options to fit in 
our existing bike lanes. Don't get me 
wrong, the bike lanes are fantastic. It's 
just that by the time the city finally got 
around to installing them the concept 
of a “bike lane” had already become 
obsolete. (I think we’re now supposed 
to call them “micromobility conduits” 
or something.) Basically we’re cram¬ 
ming a bunch of new cutlery into the 
silverware drawer, but we’re using that 
same old organizer we bought at the 
Container Store 15 years ago. 

Given this, in 2019 it makes far more 
sense to rank transportation modes by 
the potential for havoc instead of emis¬ 
sions levels. We need a new framework, 
a Human Stupidity Hierarchy. 


Obviously, pedestrians remain on 
top. For all the propaganda about dis¬ 
tracted walking, how awry does the 
old heel-toe express go, really? Maybe 
you wind up in one of those weird hall¬ 
way face-offs where you can’t decide 
which way to pass each other, but even 
a serious pedestrian collision really 
just means you spilled your coffee on 
someone. For example, drivers crash 
through storefronts, injuring many, 
with horrifying regularity. Meanwhile, 

I once walked into a plate glass window 
while getting a hangover egg sandwich 
at a deli, and the only thing that was 
wounded was my dignity. Even the 
window remained intact. 

So what about the oft-maligned and 
much-feared e-scooter? Capable of 
eye-watering speeds of up to 20 mph 
and twitchier than a dog having a night¬ 
mare, surely they have a very narrow 
margin for human stupidity—plus the 
CDC is studying them, so clearly they’re 
the most dangerous thing since it 
became fashionable to forego your vac¬ 
cinations, right? 

Nah. Scooters are quite able to 
absorb our stupidity quotient, and as 
such should ride high in the Human 
Stupidity Hierarchy. Consumer Reports 
found that there were 1,500 scooter 
injuries since late 2017, which I guess 
was supposed to be scary but totally 
isn’t, especially when you consider that 
people are taking millions of scooter 
trips, and that drivers have easily 
caused 1,500 injuries in the time it just 
took you to read this sentence. In terms 
of being a public health menace, scoot¬ 
ers are probably less dangerous to the 
general public than those retractable 
dog leashes. (Hospitals treated 16,564 
retractable dog leash injuries in 2007, 
according to Consumer Reports.) 

In addition to fretting about scooters, 
people love to worry about e-bikes. So 
where should they sit on the hierarchy? 
On the face of it you’d think that e-bikes 
would have less stupidity compliance 
than regular bikes for the simple reason 



that they go faster. In fact, it’s likely 
that e-bikes have greater stupidity 
compliance, and indeed serve to absorb 
the impact of human stupidity, since 
they’re more likely than regular bikes 
to replace car trips. Consider 
food delivery in the outer bor¬ 
oughs, where suburban-style car 
delivery used to be common, and 
have now been largely replaced 
by e-bikes. In this respect, e-bikes 
are ridding our streets of cars like 
bivalves cleaning polluted water¬ 
ways, and thus should be prioritized 
accordingly. (As for the risks e-bike 
riders pose to others with their speed, 
in the absence of any meaningful data 
I’d posit that the most common injury 
is the ego damage that comes with get¬ 
ting passed on the bridge.) 

At the very bottom of the Human 
Stupidity Hierarchy is the private car. 
To date, humanity has created no great¬ 
er magnifier of its own stupidity than 
the automobile. It may be profoundly 
wasteful as a form of urban transporta¬ 
tion, but when it comes to transform¬ 
ing stupidity into pure killing power, 
its efficiency is unmatched. Press the 
wrong pedal and—voila!—you’re inside 
a Wendy’s. Or on the sidewalk in front 
of the school during dismissal. Instead 
of making accommodations for the car, 
we need to isolate and contain it. 


In 2019, anyone not in a car is still 
dealing with an “armor up” mentality, 
donning helmets and taking refuge 
behind jersey barriers. Instead, we 
need to de-escalate and equip as many 
people as possible with the safest 
possible tools for getting around. You 
can’t tell people not to drive and then 
limit their access to alternatives. The 
human-powered bicycle drivetrain 
may be the most efficient conveyance 
in history, but the transportation revo¬ 
lution will be motorized. Fortunately, 
this revolution involves replacing 
Hemis with something more akin to 
the motor in your toothbrush. I say 
bring ‘em on. ■ 
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